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Political Machines 
Ready for Campaign 


Party Organizations—from Small- 
est Precinct to National Com- 
mittee—Lay Plans 


CAN HOLD VOTERS IN LINE 


Big and Little Bosses Alike Skilled in 
Important Game of Controlling 
Votes in State and Nation 


One does not need to be a particularly 
keen observer of public affairs in order to 
see that we are entering a period of political 
controversy and excitement. Politics is in 
the air. A presidential campaign is on. The 
election is still more than seven months 
away, but the parties will nominate candi- 
dates in less than three. From now until 
June the process of choosing delegates to 
the national conventions will be going on 
as the friends of the different candidates, 
in one state after another, scramble for 
possession of the party machinery. In the 
Democratic party there is no real contest 
for the control of the convention, as Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and his followers are def- 
initely in the saddle. But there is un- 
certainty in the Republican camp, and 
during April and May followers of Landon, 
Borah, Knox, Hoover, Vandenberg, and 
several others who are attracting less atten- 
tion, will be contesting for the control of 
state delegations to the national conven- 
tions. These contests will enliven the next 
two months and will lead to the dramatic 
climax in June. 

But while the election of a president is 
the most spectacular event in the great 
political meet which is now being staged, 
it is by no means the only one. A House 
of Representatives ‘is to be elected, and 
so is a third of the membership of the 
Senate. Nearly all the states elect gover- 
nors and legislatures. County and town- 
ship officers are to be chosen. The slate 
of officials in America is to be wiped al- 
most clean, and the voters will choose the 
men and women who are to guide the 
ship of state, national and local, for two 
years or more. 


Control by Parties 


The supreme moment in this whole 
drama will, of course, be November 3, 
when the final choice of candidates will 
be made. The voters of the nation will 
then decide not only which men will be 
placed in power, but which party shall be 
put in charge of the government. For let 
it be remembered that governments are 
ruled by parties. In 1928 the people of 
America did more than to make Herbert 
Hoover president. They turned the na- 
tional government over to the Republican 
party. They voted for the policies and 
the principles it proclaimed. They gave 
it majorities in the two houses of Congress 
and in most of the state legislatures. They 
placed the leaders of the party in a position 
to fill many minor governmental offices 
with party members. Mr. Hoover, in order 
to get anything done, had to cooperate 
with party leaders. He had to use the 
machinery of the Republican party. 

This is merely an illustration of the way 
parties control national and state govern- 
ments. For another illustration we may 
turn to 1932. Franklin D. Roosevelt was 
elected president. But that was not all. 
The Democratic party was given control 
of the national government and nearly all 
(Concluded on page 8) 
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A NEW VISTA IN THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 


The Mall, stretching from the Washington Monument to the Capitol, now conforms to the plans of Major 
L’Enfant who originally laid out the city of Washington. 








Preserving Our Foundations 


The great floods of 1936 will be long remembered as among the most destructive which 
American history records. The people of the nation have read the stories of the floods 
this month in helpless anxiety as they have contemplated the property damage, the loss 
of life, the washing away of the soil, the danger of pestilence, the general chaos and suf- 
fering attendant upon the devastating flood. At the same time that the East was being 
despoiled by flood, dust storms similar to those which wrought such havoc a year ago were 
blackening the skies of several western states with soil blown from the land, to the ruin 


of the farms. 


Those who are disinclined to stand by and do nothing in the face of misfortune and 
disaster may well ask what may be done to check this ever-recurring visitation of nature. 
The problem is difficult. It cannot be completely solved. Floods and dust storms are not 
new in our history. The earliest inhabitants of the land saw the rivers overflow some- 
times in raging torrents, and the floods cannot be wholly avoided. Mr. H. H. Bennett, 
chief of the Soil Conservation Service of the Department of Agriculture, estimates, how- 
ever, that one-fourth of the waters with which the rivers are filled in the flood seasons 
could be held back if the soil were properly treated; if there should be practiced a rotation 
“And 


we all know today,” he says, “what 25 per cent less water at the river bank would have 


of crops which would keep it porous so that it might absorb more of the water. 


meant to Pittsburgh, to Johnstown, and Cumberland.” 

Agricultural experts know what needs to be done in the way of soil conservation and 
reforestation. There remains but the inauguration and execution of plans to carry the 
conservation program into effect. The dust storms have become a more serious menace 
in recent years. So long as the plains were covered with grass, the soil could not blow 
But now thousands upon thousands of acres have been 
This 
wind erosion in a large district is seriously threatening to transform the grassy plains into 


away in alarming quantities. 
plowed and put to crops, and the loose earth takes flight during the windy seasons. 


a desert. Here again there are plans of conservation which would probably be effective if 
undertaken on a great scale. We must work untiringly for the adoption of plans by which 
we may save our people from the distressing effects of natural disasters, and we must 
save the soil and thus preserve the necessary foundations for the building and maintain- 
ing of a great civilization. 


Four Locarno Powers 
Agree on Peace Plan 


Hitler Presented With Five-Point 
Program to Settle Rhine- 
land Controversy 


MANY CONCESSIONS MADE 


German Refusal to Accept May Bring 
Military Alliance Among France, 
England, Belgium, and Italy 





The statesmen who hold Europe’s fate in 
their hands—or at least their representa- 
tives—spent last week-end trying to recoup 
their strength after the gruelling week in 
London which had left them exhausted to 
the man. Anthony Eden, the British for- 
eign secretary, as important a figure as 
there is in the present European turmoil, 
went to the country home of Prime Minister 
Baldwin for the week-end, after leaving 
orders that he would receive no communi- 
cations unless it were a telephone call from 
Berlin. Pierre-Etienne Flandin, who as for- 
eign minister had spent the whole week 
trying to win the other powers over to the 
French side, and Paul van Zeeland, the 
Belgian premier, both returned to their 
capitals to report to the other members of 
the cabinets on the work of the week. 


Joachim von Ribbentrop, Hitler's amas sdee 


sador-at-large who had been dispatched to 
London to present the German case to the 
specially convoked meeting of the Council 
of the League of Nations, took a plane to 
Berlin where he and his chief were expected 
to spend hours deciding on their next move. 
Others went to the country, or retired to 
their residences in the city not to be dis- 
turbed; while some of the diplomats tried 
to get their minds off broken treaties and 
marching soldiers and proposals and coun- 
ter-proposals by going to the theater or to 
concerts. Nearly all the important figures 
had temporarily faded out of the picture at 
London. The only ones to remain were the 
large staffs of experts and underofficials 
who had been brought along to help un- 
tangle the mess which brought Europe so 
near the brink of war. 


Up to Hitler 


And the rest was well deserved, for the 
week’s conferences had accomplished one 
thing. They had removed the immediate 
danger that would hurl the whole of Europe 
into the abyss of war. They had cleared the 
air of much of the political electricity which 
threatened to explode. They had agreed 
upon a course of action in dealing with Hit- 
ler’s violation of the Versailles Treaty and 
the Locarno Treaty by sending his troops 
into the Rhineland on March 7. They 
had left the door open to a compromise 
which, if the demands of the extremists on 
both sides had been heeded, would have 
been impossible. They had not, of course, 
worked out a final settlement of the worst 
crisis which Europe has known since the 
summer of 1914. 

The immediate future they left not in the 
lap of the gods, but in the lap of Adolf 
Hitler. They have laid their cards on the 
table. His is the next move. They have 
agreed on how much they will vield to him 
and on how much they will insist upon. 
In other words, they have proposed a peace 
plan which Hitler must now consider and to 
which he must give a reply. While M. Flan- 
din, before leaving London, insisted that the 
London proposals were all that Germany 
could expect in the way of concessions, An- 
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thony Eden made it clear to Herr von Rib- 
bentrop that the proposal was not to be 
considered as an ultimatum which Germany 
could take or leave, but rather that it was 
to be taken as a basis for negotiations on 
the whole situation created by the remili- 
tarization of the Rhineland. 

[t became clear at the London diplomatic 
skirmish that no country wanted war, at 
least not for the present. Thus there was 
a tendency to be a little less rash and pro- 
vocative in making statements, a little more 
moderate and willing to compromise on 
matters which might have, at any moment, 
had serious consequences. Even 
the French, whose blood pres- 
sure had risen the most during 
the whole crisis, were calmer 
and willing to accept condi- 
tions which they had sworn 
they never could accept. In a 
sense, the diplomats were play- 
ing the well-known game of 
practical politics, of demanding 
as much as they dared and giv- 
ing as little, and then of taking 
as much as they could get and 
giving as little as they had to, 
until they could get together 
and come to some basis of un- 
derstanding. 


Germany Condemned 


The first step taken by the 
powers at London was to listen 
to an explanation of the occu- 
pation of the Rhineland, given 
to the League of Nations Council by Herr 
von Ribbentrop. The German emissary, 
in his speech, said nothing that was not 
already known. He offered the same ex- 
cuses that Hitler himself had given on 
March 7 when he addressed the Reichstag 
and talked to foreign diplomats, explaining 
that he was renouncing the Locarno Pact. 
The principal excuse was that the Locarno 
Treaty had first been broken by France 
when she formed a military alliance with 
Soviet Russia. After listening to the von 
Ribbentrop address, the Council prepared 
to vote on the question of whether Germany 
had violated the Locarno agreement about 
the Rhineland. The vote was unanimously 
in the affirmative, with Ecuador absent and 
Chile not voting. 


This vote caused little surprise, for there 
was scarcely anything the Council could do 
but say that Germany had violated the 
treaty. But that was not the big problem 
before the League. What was to be done 
about it? Should the extremists have their 
way and take drastic action 
in order to punish her? Should 
financial and economic sanc- 
tions be imposed as some had 
proposed? Should Germany be 
ordered to withdraw her troops 
from the Rhineland or have 
them pushed out by French, 
British, and Italian troops? 
How could the whole matter be 
solved without resorting to 
war? These were the big ques- 
tions which had to be faced at 
London. 

After the session of the Coun- 
cil, the four Locarno powers 
(France, Belgium, Great Brit- 
ain, and Italy) went into a hud- 
dle to decide what they wanted 
to do about the Rhineland ques- 
tion. The inside story of what 
happened in these meetings and 
behind the scenes will probably 
never be known. But the important thing 
about the conference was that the four 
Locarno powers emerged with a program 
upon which all agreed, a difficult feat in 
view of the differences between France 
and England, England and Italy, and be- 
tween different members of the British cab- 
inet. Here is what they proposed to Hitler: 


Peace Proposals 


1. On the matter of the Franco-Soviet 
treaty, held by the Germans to constitute a 
violation of the Locarno Pact, Germany was 
asked to submit it to the Permanent Court 
of International Justice at The Hague, Hol- 
land, for a decision as to its legality. 


2. Germany was requested to send no 
more military forces into the Rhineland 


zone and to build no fortifications in the 
zone which she has recently reoccupied. 

3. Germany was asked to consent to the 
creation of a new neutral zone, smaller 
than the originai demilitarized region, which 
would be policed by British and Italian 
troops for a temporary period. The new 
neutral zone would extend 12 miles into 
German territory from the French and Bel- 
gian frontiers. The old zone extended 50 
miles, east of the Rhine, and included all 
German territory west of the Rhine. 

4. The four Locarno powers would agree 
to consider the Hitler peace program out- 





AS GERMANY REARMED THE RHINELAND 


Enthusiastic crowds greet the Nazi troops as they march into a Rhineland town. 


lined in his Reichstag speech of March 7. 
In other words, they would be willing to 
negotiate a new formula for European peace, 
which, in a sense, would replace the Locarno 
arrangement and certain features of the 
Versailles Treaty. One of the outstanding 
features of the Hitler plan was the negotia- 
tion of nonaggression treaties with Ger- 
many’s neighbors on the west, these pacts 
to remain in force for 25 years. One of the 
principal purposes of this conference among 
the Locarno powers would be to determine 
exactly what the status of the Rhineland 
should be. 

In the event that this conference is suc- 
cessful, the Locarno powers will lend their 
support to an international parley, to be 
called by the League of Nations, which 
will consider many other grave problems, 
political and economic, which threaten the 
peace of the world. This concession is ad- 
mittedly a recognition of certain of Hitler’s 
demands, for such matters as modifications 
of the League of Nations, disarmament, eco- 





FRENCH FORTS ALONG THE FRONTIER 


Heavy fortifications cuard the French border wherever it touches Germany. 


nomic relations between Germany and other 
countries. It has been hinted that the 
question of restoring some of Germany’s 
lost colonies would be considered at this 
conference. 


5. Should Germany turn down these sug- 
gestions, the four powers would agree to 
stand together in case of German aggres- 
sion. They would consult in order to map 
out a joint course of action, and their mili- 
tary staffs would work together on military 
strategy. For all practical purposes, this 
last point constitutes a military alliance 
against Germany, and restores more strongly 
than ever the united front against Hitler 
which was formed at Stresa a vear ago, but 
which has been sadly battered recently be- 
cause of the Ethiopian affair, which has 


brought England into conflict with both 
France and Italy on many occasions. 


Hitler’s Position 


Hitler’s reply to these demands will 
probably be known by the time this issue 
of THe AMERICAN OBSERVER reaches its 
readers. It is hardly conceivable that he 
will accept all the proposals of the Locarno 
powers. In the first place, while the Ger- 
man government was officially silent on 
them, there was considerable hostility to 
them in the German press and among the 
German people. It was said that the whole 
tone of the peace program was 
too much like that of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty—and Germans, 
from Hitler down, have insisted 
that they must be treated as 
equals. Thus in his speech de- 
livered at Breslau last week, 
Hitler made these significant 
statements: 


We all of us feel that we have 
arrived at the turning point of 
an era. Victors and vanquished 
are swayed by the conviction 
that—-somehow, somewhere — 
something is out of gear, that men 
have been bereft of reason and 
that envy, hate, and distrust, and 
with them fear and apprehension, 
have seized the nations. 

It is time that the nations re- 
constitute their relations on a new 
basis; and this new orientation 
must so reconstruct our lives as 
to make those relationships com- 
patible. 

ge Those are false prophets who believe 
the threshold of this new era must be indicated 
by the word: Versailles. The collapsed world 
cannot be rejuvenated under this slogan. 
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The German reply is expected to show 
opposition to two of the proposals of the 
Locarno powers. First, Germany has little 
confidence in the World Court, feeling that 
it is an organization opposed to the inter- 
ests of Germany. Much of this hostility 
is due to the fact that in 1931 The Hague 
tribunal turned down the plan for a cus- 
toms union between Germany and Austria. 
Now, the Germans feel, if the court passes 
judgment on the Franco-Soviet pact, it will 
again work against them and support the 
French. 


More important than this, however, is 
the plan to quarter foreign troops on Ger- 
man soil in the new neutral zone. To per- 
mit foreign troops on their soil would be to 
deny the equality which Germany demands. 
It is possible, of course, that Hitler’s coun- 
ter-proposal will be to create a neutral 
zone on both sides of the fron- 
tier, as he suggested on March 
7. In that case, Germany and 
Belgium would have to consent 
to having British and Italian 
troops on their soil. 


French Gains 


If Hitler should come forth 
with such a proposal as this, 
there is little question what the 
French reply would be. Ever 
since 1919, France has been 
working untiringly to build 
fortifications along the Franco- 
German frontier which would 
make her invulnerable to a Ger- 
man attack. Details of these 
fortifications are held as mili- 
tary secrets by the French, and 
to permit an “international 
police” army on French soil 
would be a highly risky matter, 
for the secrets of these fortifications would 
be known to a foreign power. And even 
though that foreign power might be friendly 
now, there is no reason to believe that it 
will always remain so: it might someday be 
the very nation with which France would be 
at war. The question of the neutral zone 
thus becomes the biggest hurdle. 
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In certain respects, the offer is a victory 
for Germany, for France has backed down 
on many of her earlier threats and demands. 
She has dropped her demand that German 
troops be removed from the Rhineland. She 
has taken no steps to send her troops to 
that region, as she is permitted to do by the 
Locarno Treaty. She has agreed to drop 
the Soviet pact if the World Court should 
declare it to violate the Locarno pact. 


In a more positive way, the four-power 
plan is a victory for Germany for it opens 
an avenue by which the peace program 
proposed by Hitler in his Reichstag speech 
may be considered by the Locarno powers 
and the League of Nations. It also recog- 
nizes the seriousness of many of Germany’s 
economic problems and offers a means of 
considering and improving them. Moreover, 
it is pointed out that the demand for a neu- 
tral zone is not such a serious matter, since 
it would be for only a temporary period— 
until a permanent peace program can be 
agreed upon. 

In the main, however, the events which 
took place at London were a decisive vic- 
tory for French diplomacy, for, although 
France was obliged to back down on many 
of her original demands, she has succeeded 
in getting what she wants more than any- 
thing else: a united front against Germany 
For the first time since the war, she has 
won the degree of codperation from Great 
Britain which she has felt to be neces- 
sary to her security. Should Germany turn 
down the offer now made by the four 
powers, the steel ring around the Reich will 
have become a reality. 


Counter-Proposals Expected 


The Germans are undoubtedly aware 
of the disadvantages and dangers which will 
be involved if they fail to accept the offer 
of the Locarno powers, or at any rate if 
they fail to stall with counter-proposals 
which will leave the door open to an agree- 
ment of some kind. Germany cannot well 
afford to surround herself more solidly 
with hostile nations than she is at present. 
Final rejection would throw the British 
firmly into the arms of the French, and 
one of the objects of Hitler’s diplomacy 
has been to prevent just that. Unless he is 
tactful in handling the present crisis, all 
his wooing of the British for the last three 
years will have been in vain. He must, if 
possible, prevent the formation of the mili- 
tary alliance among Britain, France, Bel- 
gium, and Italy. 

The situation has been further compli- 
cated by the internal political situation in 
both France and Germany. Members of the 
French government cannot yield too much 
to Germany lest they stir the opposition of 
the French voters, whom they must face 
next month in a general election. On the 
German side, it is well known that many 
officials of the government are in favor of 
a more moderate program—a program that 
will result in compromise and peace. But 
Hitler himself had to face the German vot- 
ers for an endorsement of his Rhineland 
policy, and although there is no way to 
voice opposition in Germany, still the en- 
thusiasm of the people must be maintained 
at a high pitch. 

While attempting to accomplish this, the 
German leader cannot ignore completely 
the wishes of such men as Hjalmar Schacht 
and Constantin von Neurath, the former 
president of the Reichsbank and the latter 
German foreign minister. Both Schacht and 
von Neurath, as well as others influential 
with the government, have insisted that a 
moderate course should be followed in order 
to improve economic conditions, if for no 
other reason. A majority of the business 
interests are said to favor moderation and 
they still exert considerable influence in 
Germany. The whole crisis has brought 
Hitler to his greatest test as a diplomatist, 
and upon his decision may depend not only 
his own political future but the fate of 
many nations. 
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Austria: Factional bitterness and hatred 
are being stirred up again in Austria as a 
body of Social Democrats are brought to 
trial in Vienna. They have been held in 
prison for about two years. They are 
charged with having participated in an up- 
rising of workers in 1934. 

Even after two years it is hard to get at 
the exact facts about this supposed “up- 
rising.” Apparently it was not the work- 
ers who started the fight but reactionary 
forces in charge of the government who 
wanted to strike a blow at the Social Dem- 
ocrats and break up their organization. 
The government at that time was in the 
hands of fascists who looked to Italy for 
guidance. This party was successful in 
breaking up the Social Democratic organiza- 
tion. They fired upon the fine new apart- 
ment houses which the Social Democrats 
had erected for Vienna’s poor families. 
During the time that they were in control 
of the government, the fascists captured 
these apartment houses, destroyed some of 
them, and killed or made captives of the 
workers who were occupying them. Since 
then there has been no freedom of speech 
or press in Austria. The Social Democrats 
are obliged to meet in secret, if at all. Many 
of them are no doubt engaged in plots 
against the government. 

There is another large party in Austria 
in addition to the fascists, who have charge 
of the government, and the Social Demo- 
crats who are condemned by law. This 
third party consists of Nazis. They, too, 
are fascists, similar to the party which is in 
power in Vienna, the difference being that 
the Nazis look to Germany for leadership 
and would like Germany to annex Austria, 
whereas the fascists oppose absorption by 
Germany and accept guidance from Musso- 
lini. 
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Germany: During recent weeks, Adolf 
Hitler has made numerous speeches in 
which he spoke of the accomplishments 
wrought during his régime. A more dispas- 
sionate appraisal of his work appears in 
the April issue of Foreign Affairs in a series 
of articles entitled “Aspects of German 
Life Today.” 

Miss Dorothy Thompson, who writes of 
the state of culture in the Third Reich, is 
not touched so much by the expulsion of 
many of the finest artists, musicians, and 
writers. They, she says, can continue their 
activities in exile, wherever they may have 
chosen to live. The difficulty is faced by 
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NEW LIGHT TANKS OF THE AUSTRIAN ARMY 


The tension in the political atmosphere has brought a martial aspect to once gay and peaceful Vienna. 


those Germans who have remained in their 
country. Their work is hindered by gov- 
ernmental decree providing for what they 
may write or compose or paint. All endeavor 
is subject to the ideals of the Nazi state. 
Whatever seeks to glorify that ideal is re- 
garded as artistic; any other aim is branded 
as both corrupt and unfriendly to the state. 

Charles A. Beard finds a similar condi- 
tion in the field of education. All teaching, 
whether in the primary grades or in the uni- 
versities, is under the control of the govern- 
ment. Free inquiry is restricted. Science 
and the teaching of history are encouraged 
only to the extent that they point to the 
ideals of the Nazi state. Young people are 
taught that force is the compelling motive 
of all life, that joining the army is the 
highest achievement a young man could at- 
tain and that Germany’s future greatness 
is bound up with the future of the regi- 
mented life. 

Labor has fared badly in Germany, ac- 
cording to Norman Thomas, who discusses 
this aspect of National Socialism. Labor 
unions are illegal and strikes are prohibited. 
Though wages have decreased, the price of 
living has gone up considerably. Before 
the present régime had begun, Germany had 
one of the strongest labor movements in the 
world. Over 6,000,000 people had belonged 
to labor groups and were thus able to real- 
ize their demands, by collective action. 
There was an excellent system of unem- 
ployment insurance and a growing trend in 
consumers’ codperatives. All this has been 
swept away. Whatever appearances of re- 
employment there may be today, Mr. 
Thomas regards as only superficial. 
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Italy: Benito Mussolini 











THE GAS HOUSE GANG 


—Cargill Lowell (Miss.) L:vening Leader 





had two distinguished guests 
attend an opera with him 
recently in Rome. They 
were Chancellor Kurt Schu- 
schnigg of Austria and Pre- 
mier Julius Goemboes of 
Hungary. Earlier in the 
evening all three had been 
feted at an official dinner, 
where toasts were offered 
and pledges of friendship 
made. The occasion was the 
close of negotiations for a 
treaty renewing a pact made 
two years ago. According 
to this agreement, Italy, 
Austria, and Hungary re- 
affirm their friendship for 
one another and announce 
their common interest in 
preserving European bound- 
aries as they are now fixed. 
The independence of Aus- 
tria is to be maintained. 
Moreover, better commer- 
cial relations between the 
three states are to be estab- 
lished through mutual con- 
cessions and the easing of 
trade barriers. 

This pact is looked upon 





as important because of the tense European 
situation. It intimates that Mussolini in- 
tends to play a part in European affairs. In 
trying to bring an end to the war in 
Ethiopia, the League of Nations will be 
forced to consider favorably the demands 
of the Italian dictator. There seems little 
doubt that with the renewal of this pact, 
both Austria and Hungary will use their in- 
fluence to end the League sanctions against 
Italy. Should the League of Nations agree 
to remove the Italian sanctions, it will find 
Italy throwing her support and that of 
Hungary and Austria toward the League in 
the latter’s attempt to restrain any further 
aggression on the part of Germany. 
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China: One who reads between the lines 
of a report which comes from China will get 
an impression of the 
suffering and misery 
which have attended 
the people of that 
country for many 
years. The report re- 
lates to population 
and declares that 
there has been no in- 
crease in the number 
of people living in 
China in nearly a cen- 
tury. In 1842 the 
population was esti- 
mated at 400,000,000 
and that is about 
what it is today. The 
birth rate in China 
has been high enough 
so that the popula- 
tion should double in 
60 years, but for 
longer than that it 
has been standing still, according to the 
most reliable estimates. 

The fact that the population is not grow- 
ing is to be accounted for by flood, drought 
and famine, pestilence, and war. The re- 
cent floods in America, taking the lives of a 
few hundred, are bad enough. But not in- 
frequently Chinese rivers cover great low- 
lying districts in floodtime—districts which 
are thickly populated. Thousands upon 
thousands of Chinese living in the flooded 
districts in little huts and boathouses lose 
their lives. Transportation is so undevel- 
oped that when there is drought and crop 
failure in one section supplies cannot be 
brought from other parts of the country, 
and so there is starvation on a great scale. 
Diseases sweep the land because of the lack 
of sanitary protection. 

It is hard to overestimate the sorrow 
and suffering which must inevitably cloud 
the lives of a people subject to all these 
disasters; of a people who die off so rapidly 
that the population does not advance even 
though the birth rate is very high. 

' 2 4 
Spain: Premier Azafia of Spain is still 
having a difficult time. He came into 
power as a liberal, pledged to carry out an 





—From The Christian Science Monitor 
ELEUTHERIOS VENIZELOS 


extensive reform program. Here are a num- 
ber of reforms he was to carry out: (a) 
Give freedom to political prisoners who 
had been imprisoned for taking part in the 
general strike a year ago last fall; (b) Re- 
establish democratic government which had 
been largely lost since the conservatives 
had come into power; (c) Carry out land 
reforms. He was to force the large land- 
holders to sell their estates, thus dividing 
the large blocks of land into smaller 
farms; (d) Establish a program of public 
works for the unemployed; (e) Raise 
wages; (f) Put the state in charge of the 
all schools. 

Now Azafia is under attack from two 
quarters. The conservatives are trying to 
interfere with his liberal program, and some 
of them would go so far as to restore the 
monarchy. On the other hand, radical ex- 
tremists, communists, and anarchists, and 
others far to the left are dissatisfied be- 
cause Azafia is not going further with his 
reforms. They insist that all the land be 
taken over by the state and divided among 
the people. They want outright doles for 
the unemployed and they declare that all 
workers who lost their jobs in the general 
strike of 1934 shall be given their places 
back. This would require either wholesale 
dismissal of workers who have had the jobs 
since that time, or else the creating of new 
jobs which would be a financial burden 
upon employers. Extremists are taking the 
law into their own hands and in some cases 
are making attacks upon the churches and 
the clergy. They do not think that Azafia’s 
program of supervising church schools is 
drastic enough. There is a great deal of 
disorder in many parts 
of the country. 

* * * 

The Russian gov- 
ernment is to go in 
for an extensive ad- 
vertising campaign so 
that people will learn 
what products are be- 
ing made by the var- 


ious government 
trusts. 
* cs ok 
Official mourning 


has been declared in 
Athens to mark the 
death of Eleutherios 
Venizelos, nine times 
premier of his coun- 
try and once its presi- 
dent. At 71 years of 
age, Mr. Venizelos 
passed away in Paris, 
where for several months he had been liv- 
ing in self-imposed exile. 

* a * 

The London Naval Conference has com- 
pleted its work of renewing the naval agree- 
ment of 1930. In the absence of Japan 
and Italy, who had been parties to the 
previous pact, England, the United States. 
and France agreed to limit the size of bat- 
tleships to 35,000 tons for a period of six 
years. A similar restriction is placed upon 
other types of fighting craft. No restric- 
tion, however, is made upon the number of 
ships to be built. 

x * x 

On March 23, the seventeenth anni- 
versary of the founding of the Fascist 
party, Mussolini made some radical changes 
in the political and economic life of Italy. 
At one stroke he abolished the Italian 
Chamber of Deputies—relic of parliamen- 
tary government—and replaced it with a 
council of guilds representing industry. 
More important, he nationalized the large 
industries, declaring that they “will have to 
labor exclusively, or almost so, for the 
armed forces of the nation.” Thus, eco- 
nomic difficulties have forced Mussolini to 
deal a severe blow to the profit system in 
Italy. 
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CANDIDATE BORAH 


The Idaho senator is pursuing the Kepullican nomination for the presidency more actively than any other in- 


terested individual. 


Revamping the New Deal 


Before leaving on his two-week vacation 
to Florida, delayed because of the flood emer- 
gency, President Roosevelt took steps looking 
toward the reorganization of the government 
alphabetical agencies which have sprouted 
like mushrooms since the New Deal made its 
debut three years ago. A committee of three 
experts has been named by the President to 
go into the whole matter in order to find 
which agencies should be done away with, 
which ones consolidated, and which should 
remain permanent features of the govern- 
mental framework. The committee is com- 
posed of Louis Brownlow, who has had con- 
siderable experience in journalism, research, 
and public administration; Charles E. Mer- 
riam, professor of political science at the 
University of Chicago; and Luther H. Gulick, 
a research expert in governmental problems. 

In appointing his committee, Mr. Roose- 
velt sent letters to Vice-President Garner 
and Speaker Byrns, requesting codperation 
in the work from the two houses of Congress. 
Several weeks ago, the Senate adopted a 
resolution calling for just such an investigation 
of the various governmental agencies. The 
President indicated that he wanted his own 
committee and the Senate committee (and 
the one to be appointed by the House for the 
same purpose) to codperate in their work 
so as to avoid wasted effort. Opponents of 
the administration, however, felt that the 
President acted at this time in order to ward 
off whatever adverse findings the congres- 
sional committees might make. 


Borah Defines Position 


Senator William E. Borah of Idaho, though 
the oldest of the leading candidates for the 
nomination (he is 


Republican presidential 


© Harris and Ewing 
REPRESENTATIVE McSWAIN OF SOUTH 
CAROLINA 
Who resents the attacks which have been made upon 
him by William Randolph Hearst. 





He hints that he will bolt his party if a too conservative person secures the nomination. 


70 years old), is making the most active and 
aggressive campaign. He has the political 
leaders guessing as to what he will do. He is 
one of the most disturbing elements in the 
party, because he, unlike the other candi- 
dates, is making a fighting campaign. He 
openly attacks the methods of party leaders 
and the principles for which many of them 
stand. He says that the party has lost popular 
support in the past because it has not been 
progressive; because it has too often done 
the bidding of corporations. He insists that 
a change must be made; that the party must 
be made more liberal. It must do something 
of a positive nature to win back the votes it 
lost in 1932. He thinks that the Republican 
candidate cannot win merely by criticizing 
the Roosevelt administration. As a matter of 
fact, Senator Borah says that a part of the 
President’s program is commendable. Mr. 
Borah supported a number of the New Deal 
measures, but he criticizes others. He says 
that the problems of the country must be met 
in an independent rather than a partisan 
spirit. 

There has been a great deal of uneasiness 
among conservative Republicans as to the 
course Borah may pursue if he loses the 
nomination and if a conservative is named. 
The Idaho senator has always been regular 
in past elections. He has criticized party 
leaders and policies freely and has voted 
against his party about as often as with it. 
But when election times came he has always 
lined up for the nominee. He even supported 
President Taft for reélection in 1912—at a 
time when more than half the Republicans 
broke away and supported Theodore Roose- 
velt, candidate of the newly formed Progres- 
sive party. But the situation is a little dif- 
ferent this year. This is the first time that 
Mr. Borah has been an active candidate for 
the nomination himself. Furthermore, his 
age is such that he cannot hope for the nomi- 
nation later on. This is his last chance. He 
may conceivably act more independently this 
time. 


Senator Borah mentioned the subject of 
regularity in an address which he delivered 
the other day in Chicago, but he did not re- 
lieve the anxiety. Instead he made it even 
greater. He referred to the fact that Knox 
and Landon had broken with their party in 
1912 and had voted for Theodore Roosevelt. 
He said that he was the only Republican 
candidate, having a chance of nomination, who 
had never bolted the ticket. He then added 
significantly: “But I am going to reserve 
absolute freedom to look over the candidate 
and platform, and then make my decision.” 
This was clearly a threat that he might refuse 
to vote for the party’s candidate, if, in his 
opinion, the nominee represented the con- 
servative wing of Republicanism. 


Is Roosevelt Gaining? 


Arthur Krock, head of the Washington 
Bureau of the New York Times, one of the 
most widely read of the Washington political 
correspondents, says that President Roosevelt 


The Week in 


has gained ground recently and that after a 
period of weakness he is now more popular 
and “is once again far in the lead of all pos- 
sible rivals.” Mr. Krock, who takes an in- 
dependent position and who frequently crit- 
icizes the administration severely, thinks that 
the upturn in the President’s popularity prob- 
ably dates from the American Liberty League 
dinner in January. “Historians of this politi- 
cal year,” he says, “may unanimously con- 
clude that this contribution was a rich one 
to the President.” Mr. Krock goes on to say: 
“In a setting of vast wealth, men and women 
whose names—rightly or wrongly—are syn- 
onymous in the public mind with social and 
economic privileges, cheered Alfred E. Smith 
whom they had turned from as a radical in 
1928, when this time he implied that Soviet 
philosophies, politics, and fruitless waste were 
the chief aspects of the New Deal. The 
President and his associates quickly capital- 
ized the alignment suggested by the dinner, 
and they found an immediate and continuous 
favorable reaction.” 


Mr. Krock is careful not to prophesy. He 
does not undertake to predict the outcome 
of the election. He realizes that conditions 
may change sharply between now and Novem- 
ber. No one can tell, for example, just how 
the voters of the nation will line up on the 
relief issue, which promises to bulk so large 
in the campaign. But at present, he thinks 
the tide is running in the President’s favor. 


A Booming Market 


Shares of ownership in corporations have 
been increasing in price for many months. 
The market in these shares—in other words, 
the stock market—turned upward March 16, 
1935, a little over a year ago. Stock prices 
have been rising since that time. There have 
been bad days for individual stocks and for 
the market in general, but the trend has been 
upward. For more than a year there has been 
what is called a “bull market,” meaning a 
rising market as distinguished from a “bear 
market,” or one which is declining. The 
average price of stock gained 55 per cent 
during the year. 

Only a few times in American business 
history has there been such an extended bull 
market. There have been times when the 
market has tended upward for several years, 











WHAT NEXT? 


—Brown in Akron Beacon Journal 


but not without serious interruptions. A 
practically uninterrupted rise for a year is a 
very unusual thing. Many people believe 
that the market is likely to suffer a setback 
before long. It looked for a few days at the 
middle of the month as though this expected 
reverse had come. Market prices fell rather 
decidedly when it seemed that there was grave 
danger of war in Europe. The general im- 
pression was that a war in Europe would hurt 
business in the United States and would cause 
corporation profits to decline. This would 











Inflation Unpopular 


If the United States has inflation, it 
not be because a majority of the Americ, 
people want it. At least, this is the vergj 
rendered by those who took part in the pl 


of the American Institute of Public Opinio ! 
Of those polled, nearly three-fourths—jf),; 


per cent—voted “no” to the question, “Ar 
you in favor of currency inflation?” The 
remaining 27 per cent voted “yes.” 

The greatest sentiment in favor of cy. 





rency inflation is, according to the poll, in 
the South, where 35 per cent of those voting 
turned in their ballots with an affirmative 
reply. The Rocky Mountain states cam 
next with 30 per cent. Hope that inflation 






THE SINS 


The preservation of natural resources was forgotten 
presents her bill, (Il. from ‘The P 


might help silver, in which those states arm 
probably _ respon! 


seriously interested, was 


sible for the heavier percentage. The New 


England and Pacific Coast states were mos 


strongly for “sound money,” with only | 
and 17 per cent respectively favoring inf 
tion. Of the individual states, inflation senti 
ment was strongest in New Mexico, with 4 
per cent in favor, and weakest in Maine, wit 
only nine per cent favoring it. 


Child Labor Increases 


Social and economic progress is undoubt 
edly being made in many directions, but 
certain respects the trend is downward in 
stead of upward. Child labor, for example 


which is denounced by thoughtful and humanéh, 


people everywhere, is on the increase. Thi 
increase has occurred since the NRA wen 
out of existence. One of the objects of thd 
NRA was to put an end to child labor. | 
did not prevent the employment of childre 
on the farms, or as domestic servants. of 2 
certain other industries, but it did prohibit 
the employment of children in factories a 
mines. It is said that in the industries whet 


child labor was prohibited nine-tenths of thy Ma 


work of children was wiped out. 

When the NRA disappeared. many employ’ 
ers continued to prohibit child labor, but 
others did not. Sweatshops are being 1 
established. Small factories, which do 
inferior grade of work and sell their products 





very cheaply as a result of shoddy work 4m ' 
the low wages which are paid, have beet 
established in large numbers, particularly "J" 
Reports from 29 stalfs l 
of them 


United States Department of Labor, showme 


the clothing industry. 
according to the Children’s Bureau 
that there has been a 58 per cent increas 
in the number of employment 
issued to children 14 to 15 years of age. 

Since the fight to keep boys and girls Ir 


being employed in industry and from bein 


denied the opportunities of education 
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United States 


 }Doing, Saying, and Thinking 


Bubcreation is seen to be failing, a renewed 

, tifort is being made to secure ratification of 

e child labor amendment. This amendment 

the United States Constitution, giving 

ongress the right to prohibit child labor, has 

en ratified by 24 states. Twelve more must 

tify before the amendment becomes a part 

t WK the Constitution. The legislatures of eight 

ticallates will meet before the end of the pres- 

erdidt year. The attempt will be made in 

: pillhese states to secure ratification. Nearly 

inion} the state legislatures will meet early in 

—~/337, and opponents of child labor hope that 

“Ateey can secure favorable action in 12 of the 
Thefbstes. 


Cur. 
ll, i 
Oting 

ativel The Senate has refused to allow a $12,000,- 
camem) item in the War Department appropria- 
ationfin bill to carry on the construction of the 












orida Canal 
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te of developing the United States. Today, nature 


he PaAmerica,’’ Yale University Press). 

ip canal across northern Florida, joining the 
Jiantic Ocean and the Gulf of Mexico. The 
ite was 39 to 34, close enough to show that 
mlator Fletcher of Florida was able to arouse 
msiderable support for the project, even 
tough it was defeated. 

Last September, President Roosevelt allotted 
1000000 of work-relief funds to start the 
wal, and later he added an extra $400,000. 
most 6,000 men have been working on the 
poject for some time, and by July 1, 13,000,- 
cubic yards of earth will have been exca- 
ued. Residents along the proposed route are 
itzely in favor of the canal, while those in the 
uthern part of Florida are strongly against it. 
stator Vandenberg of Michigan is also against 
he maintains that 61 shipping companies 
td him they would not use the canal, even if 
were completed, for fear of groundings and 
tilisions. 
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in 
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Construction of the canal would be a long- 
lige and expensive proposition, the cost 
ng to $138,000,000. Many congressmen 
t that such important projects should be 
sed on by Congress before being started. 
#* work is now to continue, the President will 
“ve to use more relief funds on the canal, or 
special authorizing bill will have to be 
sed by Congress. 
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wiSteing Red 

re 

a§ William Randolph Hearst, the publisher, 
uct 


§% for a long time been conducting a cam- 
an@in against “Reds” in America. The foun- 
ee tions of American democracy, in his opin- 
/", are being undermined by Communists, 
ues#"0 often go around in sheeps’ clothing. The 
th'flleges are filled with them, he says. They 
howe prowling around everywhere, says Mr. 
easeearst trying to undermine our institutions. 
ate#’tey are even found in the halls of Congress, 
the nation’s citadel.” 
we | Mr. Hearst’s latest accusation of un-Amer- 
in#*an activities is leveled against Representative 
an@obn J. McSwain, chairman of the House Mil- 





itary Affairs Committee. At a recent session 
of the House of Representatives, Mr. Mc- 
Swain read the text of a telegram which he 
said Mr. Hearst had sent to a writer on the 
Hearst newspapers. The copy of the telegram 
was given to Mr. McSwain by the Black Lob- 
bying Committee whose activities have caused 
such a commotion of late. According to Mc- 
Swain, the Hearst telegram read as follows: 
Confidential. Why not make several editorials 
calling for impeachment of Mr. McSwain? He 
is the enemy within the gates of Congress, the 
nation’s citadel. He is a Communist in spirit and 
a traitor in effect. He would leave the United 


States naked to its foreign and domestic 
enemies. . .. 


In commenting upon the record of this man 
whom Mr. Hearst brands as a “radical,” the 
New York Times gives the following biograph- 
ical sketch of the South Carolina legislator: 

John J. McSwain, representative from the 
Fourth District of South Carolina, was born in 
that district on May 1, 1875, worked on its farms, 
taught school, and became a lawyer at Greenville 
in 1901. In 1917 he was 42 years old, but he went 
to a training camp, was commissioned captain, 
and commanded Company A of the 154th Infantry 
until the armistice. As chairman of the House 
Military Affairs Committee he has worked for 
preparedness, the soldiers’ bonus, and the elimi- 
nation of war profiteering. 


Vets of Future Wars 


If students interested in the preservation 
of peace cannot win their ends by seriousness, 
they are going to try their hand at ridicule and 
satire. At least these are the tactics now being 
tried by students’ organizations in a number 
of our colleges. A short time ago, a society 
known as the Veterans of Future Wars was 
organized at Princeton University. Plans to 
organize branches of the new organization have 
been made in a number of universities through- 
out the country. The feminine counterpart 
of the antiwar group was started at Vassar 
College and was called the Association of Gold 
Star Mothers of Veterans of Future Wars. 
Later its name was changed when the real 
Gold Star Mothers organization protested. 

The Veterans of Future Wars figure that 
they might as well enjoy a bonus before they 
are slain in some future war. Consequently 
they are demanding the immediate payment 
of a $1,000 bonus, due in 1965. In their mani- 
festo, the students declared: “Because it is 
customary to pay bonuses before they are due, 





























STEADY, BOY! 


—Herblock in Youngstown Telegram 


the Veterans of Future Wars demand im- 
mediate payment plus three per cent com- 
pounded interest annually from June 1, 1965, 
backward to June 1, 1936.” On their side, the 
young women will demand trips abroad so that 
they may inspect the graves of their future 
sons who will be killed in battle. 

Such a movement has not failed to stir the 
ire of many of the patriotic organizations. Thus 
the commander of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars spoke of the young college students as 
being “too yellow to go to war,” which led the 





ONE WAY OF LOBBYING 


Striking WPA workers descended upon Madison, Wisconsin, recently to demand an increase in wages. 


During 


their stay they ate and slept in the Capitol building and are seen here lounging in the Senate chamber, 


students to brand the national commander as 
a Red for making such a statement. The young 
women were called ‘“‘unpatriotic and ill-man- 
nered,” by the president of the New York 
chapter of the Gold Star Mothers of America. 


American Youth Act 


The “American Youth Act” was the subject 
of hearings held last week before the Senate 
Committee on Education and Labor. The bill, 
introduced by Senator Benson of Minnesota 
and Representative Amlie of Wisconsin, would 
provide work and schooling for the unemployed 
under 25 years of age, and living expenses for 
needy high school and college students. Total 
cost to the government was set at $3,500,000.- 
000. The measure authorizes the secretary of 
labor and the commissioner of education to 
set up a system for vocational training and 
employment “on public enterprises.” Not less 
than $15 per week, plus $3 for each dependent, 
would be the salary for young people between 
16 and 25 years of age. Needy students in 
school and college would have their tuition 
fees paid for them, and would receive in addi- 
tion at least $15 per month for current ex- 
penses. The bill provides for financing by 
further taxation on “inheritances, gifts, and 
individual incomes of $5,000 a year and over.” 

Youth groups from all parts of the country, 
representing over 2,250,000 young people, sent 
delegates to testify in favor of the bill. Labor 
was represented by Francis J. Gorman of the 
United Textile Workers. Charles A. Beard also 
supported the bill, saying that the “tragic 
figures of 5,000,000 to 8,000,000 young people 
between 16 and 25 wholly unoccupied are a 
frightful challenge.” Despite the extensive 
testimony backing the bill, it did not seem that 
the Senate committee would be in favor of it. 


In Brief 


The highest court in New York state has 
handed down a decision upholding a law author- 
izing cities to take over slum property and 
erect decent and sanitary living quarters in 
their stead. Owners of tenement property 
in New York City contested the constitution- 
ality of the slum-clearance law, but were over- 
ruled by the court. 

x ok Ox 

In 1929, 447,000 workers produced approxi- 
mately 5,500,000 automobiles. Last year, 438,- 
000 workers turned out around 4,000,000 
cars. In other words each worker produced 
on the average of 12 cars in 1929 and only nine 
in 1935. These figures have been given out 
by the Automobile Manufacturers’ Association, 
and support the contention of many automobile 
manufacturers that the machine age is not de- 
priving workers of their jobs. 

x ok Ok 

During the past two years the trade union 
movement has been gathering strength in this 
country;s the membership increased from 
3,000,000 in the fall of 1933 to 3,750,000 at 
the end of 1935. The all-time peak, how- 
ever, was in 1920, when there were more than 
5,000,000 union workers in the United States. 
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One-half of the world does not know how the 
other half lives. In fact, during the depression 
we didn’t know how we lived ourselves. 

—Los Angeles Times 

It’s fair enough. When gangsters fight one 
another they let good people alone. Good peo- 
ple fight one another and let gangsters alone. 

Buffalo News 


Neither Locarno nor the League is as im- 
portant as the right of 68,000,000 people to 
live.—Hitler. 


Spectators stoned a matador at Puebla, Mex- 
ico, in protest against the type of bull employed. 
A word to our campaign spellbinders should be 
sufficient. —Takoma LebGER 

And when the early Americans objected to 
taxation without representation they didn’t realize 
how much worse it would be with representation. 

—Dallas News 

“Whopper wins $10,000 handicap.”—Headline. 
Say, that’s no handicap; that’s a piece of good 
fortune. —Newsreel. 

The apparent reduction in noise from Wash- 
ington results from the fact that neither the 
Liberty League nor the New Deal is quite certain 
whether to curse or praise the Supreme Court. 

—Memphis COMMERCIAL APPEAL 

If it really was a hair shirt, Mr. Hoover, why 
not get revenge on Roosevelt by helping to make 
him wear it four more years? 

—Lynchburg News 

Mamma and Papa Dionne are hoping that the 
film, ‘The Country Doctor,” will be released in 
Canada soon so that they can see the quins. 

—Birmingham News 

We are, as a people, timid in thinking but 

reckless in action.—Dorothy Thompson. 
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REPRESENTATIVE AMLIE OF WISCONSIN 


Co-sponsor with Senator Benson of Minnesota of The 
American Youth Act. 
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Historical Backgrounds 


By David S. Muzzey and Paul D. Miller 























The Changing Pattern of American Life 


T IS impossible to find a definite date 

when one period of civilization ends and 
the next begins. In fact, “periods” or 
“eras” do not begin and end that way. 
Change comes slowly, and it is only after 
the lapse of several years that one is able 
to see that profound changes have come 
over the way people live and act and think. 
While we cannot find the month or the year 
which marked the close of a period in his- 
tory, we can approximate the transition. 
Thus, in so far as social change coincides 
with calendar change, we can fix, for con- 
venience, the turn of the century as mark- 
ing the end of one 
important phase of 
our national develop- 
ment and the begin- 
ning of another. To 
most of us who are 
familiar with the 
decade preceding the 
present century only 
through the literature 
of that time, we 
know that life in the 
United States is to- 
day vastly different 
from what it was three or four decades ago. 
We are not speaking of the material 
changes that have come, but of transfor- 
mations in attitudes, standards, and the 
general manner of living. 








DAVID S. MUZZEY 


Age of Confidence 


The late nineteenth century has been re- 
ferred to as the age of confidence, and that 
appellation is certainly not a misnomer, for 
if the nineties were marked by anything in 
particular, it was the confidence that one 
had in the future. Life in general was far 
simpler, and if one did not have actual se- 
curity, in the economic sense, there pre- 
vailed the general feeling that the future 
was secure, both to the individual members 
of society and to the nation as a whole. 
Certainly, it was the age of confidence. 

To understand the change that has taken 
place in American civilization since the turn 
of the century, it is essential to look at the 
role played by the family and the home in 
the late nineteenth century. “The home 
came first in our consciousness and thus 
in our culture,” writes Henry Seidel Canby 
in an interesting article, “Life in the Nine- 
ties,’ which appeared some time ago in 
Har pers, “clubs, civic life, business, schools, 
society being secondary, and success there, 
except in money making, a work of su- 
pererogatory virtue.” 

For better or for worse, the relationship 
between parents and children during that 
age, now gone forever, was one in which 
the parental authority was recognized and 
respected. ‘There was a tacit agreement,” 
Mr. Canby continues, “that parental opin- 
ion had the right of way. If you differed, 
it was by mental reservation; so that the 
calm of family relations might be broken 
by anger or obstinacy, but seldom by im- 
pudence or youthful dogmatism. There 
was less honesty and more unity in family 
life. There was more affection between 
parents and children, and much less com- 
panionship. Democracy had, after all, 
touched the home only superficially, which, 
a monarchy in form, in spirit was a republic 
with the elders in office.” 

That all this has changed since the turn 
of the century (except, of course, in a few 
isolated places) there can be no doubt. 
Home and family no longer play the role 
in our society that they did three or four 
decades ago. It is still probably true that 
the family is the most vital of our social 
institutions. Notwithstanding the family’s 
importance, its present functions are far 
less decisive in the whole life of the in- 
dividual than they were in that period to 
which we often turn with nostalgic yearn- 
ing. The authority of parents has weak- 
ened. Their opinions are less rigidly re- 
spected, and often there is open revolt 


against the authority which was at one 
time never questioned. Moreover, the 
home is no longer the complete unit that 
it once was. Through the radio and phono- 
graph the outside world is brought into the 
home, and millions upon millions of people 
are listening to the same music, the same 
speeches, at exactly the same time. While 
at the turn of the century, everything 
tended to draw members of the family to 
the home, today the effect is in the opposite 
direction. Automobiles have enabled mem- 
bers of the family to go to the outside 
world in the same way that radio has 
brought the outside world to the members 
of the family right in the home. 


If we were seeking one single cause for 
the changed relationship in the institution 
of family, we would have to lay it to the 
coming of mechanical inventions, although 
that is by no means the only cause. For 
it is true, as Mr. Canby points out, “when 
bicycles came in and flocks of young peo- 
ple wheeled through the twilight streets 
past and past again the porches where the 
elders were sitting, it was the first break- 
away from home, a warning of the new age, 
but at that time more like a flight of May 
flies round and round their hatching places.” 


Revolution in Thought 


It was not only science that was working 
for change as we approached the turn of 
the century. There was a ferment in 
ideas, and the literary lights of the period 
were beginning to scrutinize, feebly at first, 
many of the cherished standards and tradi- 
tions of the day. Often the ideas of the 
young and the old or middle-aged came 
into direct conflict, for it was becoming the 
vogue to look at every side of life from the 
material point of view. That is, where 
faith in something intangible governed the 
thinking of the elders, the young turned 
to faith in the world of science. There 
must be a scientific explanation for every- 
thing, and many of the younger members 
of society read everything they could lay 
their hands on which would give them the 
explanation. “I can think of no intelligent 
family in our town” (in the early 1900’s), 
says Mr. Canby, “where parents and chil- 
dren saw the same world or talked the same 
language when ideas were in question.” 


Changes in our cultural make-up have, of 
course, been carried to further extremes 
in the great cities than in the small towns. 
There can be no doubt of that. In thou- 
sands of cases, the prop and stabilizing in- 
fluence that once was the family have been 
removed, and the people have be- 
come rootless. Some writers have 
characterized the new age as the 
age of complete disillusionment, of 
lack of faith in anything, an age 
where “nothing matters.” That 
such a psychology is filled with 
dangers should be apparent to 
anyone who will read intelligently 
the history of past civilizations. 
“At the highest point of the civi- 
lization’s physical achievement,” 
writes Herbert Agar in his “Land 
of the Free’ (Houghton Mifflin. 
$3), this poisonous doubt strikes 
it, and it fails.” He continues: 


When a people have reached this 
stage of disillusionment, the rest of 
their story can be imagined. They 
can still do all their mechanical 
tricks, but the heart has gone out of 
such tricks except for the silly few 
who can enjoy themselves doing 
nothing but make money. The old 
faith in religion has faded under the 
attacks of the critical mind; the new 
faith in reason has proved a fraud 
under the self-slaughtering honesty 
of the same mind. .. . Just as the 
birth of every culture-cycle is 
marked by a new affirmation of life, 
the end is marked by a hospitality 
to death. Man lies down tired in 
the midst of his marvels. His num- 
bers dwindle, his cities stand half 
empty. 
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THE ALAMO—FACADE OF THE CHAPEL 


From an illustration in ‘‘Texas History.’’ 
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Among the New Books 











After School, What? 


“Choosing Your Life Work,” by Wil- 
liam Rosengarten. (New York: Whit- 
tlesey House. $2.50.) 


REAL service for the young person 
A who is puzzling over his future has 
been performed in this volume. The author 
clearly sets down his ideas to guide the be- 
wildered in the choosing of a vocation and 
the planning of a career. Included is a 
comprehensive questionnaire for  self- 
analysis and a helpful plan for the boy or 
girl to follow in determining his or her life 
work. Nearly four-fifths of the book is 
taken up with analyses of various occupa- 
tions—43 in general, with some mention of 
related and subsidiary occupations. ‘“‘Choos- 
ing Your Life Work” is not intended as a 
final word. If he utilizes it seriously and 
carefully, however, the student may gain 
great benefit from it. 


Man and Beast 
“Peter, Called the Great,” by Maurice 


Bethell Jones. (New York: Stokes. 
$3.00.) 


HEN we have closed this vivid bi- 

ography of one of the most astound- 
ing men in history, we have in our minds 
a fascinating picture of Peter, the man (or 
Peter, the beast, if you prefer). It is not 
made as clear for us, though, how this 
anomalous creature, commencing his offi- 
cial life as czar of a weak Russian state, 





PETER THE GREAT 


From an illustration in ‘‘Peter, Called the Great.’’ 


consolidated the empire by means of war- 
fare, indescribably cruel tortures, and 
genius, to die, insane, but hailed by his 
subjects as “Peter the Great, Father of His 
People, and Emperor of all the Russias!” 


“Remember the Alamo!” 


“Texas History: An Outline,” by 
George O'Brien John. (New York: 
Holt. $1.50.) 


FEW weeks over a hundred years ago, 
on March 2, 1836, Texas declared its 
independence from Mexico. That fact is 
being commemorated by a ce stennial cele- 
bration in the Lone 
Star state this year. 


In connection with 
the Centennial this 
brief but authorita- 


tive outline of Texas 
history has been is- 
sued. Succinctly it re- 
lates the exciting 
story of the hectic 
life of Texas, ending | 
with the conclusion of ‘ 
the first 50 years of 
Texas statehood, 40 
years ago. 

An appendix contains the Texas Declara- 
tion of Independence and General Hous- 
ton’s report of the decisive battle of San 
Jacinto, in addition to other interesting 
information. 





SAM HOUSTON 


Munitions and Love 


“Anne At Work,” by Margaret Doane 
Fayerweather. (New York: McBride. 
$2.00.) 


Mu NNE At Work” is a continuation 

of the series af stories about Anne 
Fenton, probably already well known to 
many readers. While in Italy studying art, 
Anne becomes involved in an_ interna- 
tional campaign against the munitions 
racket, playing an important part by virtue 
of the excellent cartoons that she draws for 
a crusading newspaper. Tied up with an 
eloquent appeal for peace and friendship 
among nations is a romantic love story. 
Girls especially will like this novel. 





The Berrien Book Bindery, Berrien 
Springs, Michigan, has recently issued a 
topical index to the National Geographic 
Magazine covering the years from 1912 
through 1935. All the articles which were 
published in the magazine during those 24 
years are listed under various general head- 
ings according to the month and year in 
which they appeared. The topical index is 
intended to be complementary to the more 
detailed semiannual indexes published by 
the National Geographic Society. Any 
school requesting it on a postcard to the 
Book Bindery will be furnished with a sam- 
ple copy free. 
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TALKING 


THINGS OVER 


Is the administration’s relief program adequate to care for the needy? 
Should relief work be turned back to the states and cities? 
Is there undue waste in giving out relief? 


HESE three imaginary students will meet 


each week on this page to talk things over. 


The same characters will continue from week 
to week. We believe that readers of Tue 
AMERICAN OBSERVER will find it interesting 
to follow these discussions week by week and 
thus to become acquainted with the three 
characters. Needless to say, the views ex- 
pressed on this page are not to be taken as the 
opinions of the editors of THe AMERICAN Os- 
SERVER. 


Mary: Now that President . Roosevelt 
has submitted his relief message to Con- 
gress so that the country knows what his 
plans are, I suggest that we use our period 
of discussion this week to talk about the 
relief program. 

John: That is a good idea. All the more 
so because it is becoming quite clear that 
the relief issue is going to be the big one 
during the coming campaign. 

Mary: I don’t quite see that much of an 
issue can be made out of it. It seems to 
me that the President’s program is both 
wise and humane. How can it be success- 
fully attacked? 

Charles: I am very much inclined to at- 
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tack it, Mary, on the ground that the Presi- 
dent’s program is inadequate. He seems 
to be afraid that if the government spends 
enough money actually to relieve distress 
in the country, the taxpayers won’t like it, 
and that he will lose votes. This is a politi- 
cal year and he apparently is afraid to do 
as much as needs to be done. Hence, he 
is backing up. He asks only for one bil- 
lion and a half dollars to be spent during 
the year which begins the first of next 
July. That is not enough to take care of 
the 10,000,000 workers or more who are 
out of jobs, together with their families 
and dependents. 

Mary: But you must realize, Charles, 
that the President expects to spend more 
than one billion and a half dollars for re- 
lief during that period. It is true that he 
asked Congress to provide only that much 
for the year beginning the first of July, 
but when July comes the government will 
still have $1,000,000,000 left over from 
sums which have already been appropriated. 
There are hundreds of public works proj- 
ects which have been started and which 
will not be finished by the first of July. 
The money has already been raised to 
complete these jobs and they will furnish 
work relief to thousands upon thousands 
of people. So the government can count 
on $1,000,000,000 to start with. Then 
$600,000,000 has been requested for the 
Civilian Conservation Corps. That makes 
$1,600,000,000 for relief during the year 
which begins next July. Now the President 
calls for $1,500,000,000 more. This will 
bring the total to be spent next year to 
$3,100,000,000. This is almost exactly the 


amount which was spent for relief during 
the year which closed last July 1, and it is 
probably a little more than is being spent 
this year—the year which will end the first 
of next July. This indicates that the Presi- 
dent plans to spend enough for relief. 

Charles: The fact remains that thou- 
sands upon thousands of people are being 
denied relief. The government promises to 
take care only of those who are able-bodied 
and fit for employment. If a man or a 
woman is too old to work or if he is physi- 
cally unable to work, or for any other 
reason is what may be termed unemploy- 
able, the government will not look after 
him any more. That job is thrown upon 
the states and the communities, and many 
of the local governments are unable to 
assume the burden. 

Mary: But the President has said that 
no one will be allowed to starve. If the 
state is unable to look after its poor and 
unemployed, the federal government will 
help out. 

Charles: What do you think of a state- 
ment which was made the other day by 
Charles Buchanan of the House of Repre- 
sentatives Appropriations Committee? At 
least I assume that he said it. The state- 
ment appeared in the daily newspapers. In 
speaking of the unemployed in the District 
of Columbia, he is reported to have said 
that they were not trying to get jobs. 
“When they feel want,” he said, “they will 
get out and hustle. We must stop this 
growing psychology that the government 
owes them a living. It is not the District’s 
obligation to give everyone a job. It is 
the primary duty of a person out of work 
to get a job, and I believe most of them 
can if they try. They simply will not try.” 

John: Don’t you think that is true of a 
good many of the people out of work? 

Charles: No, I don’t. It may be true 
of an occasional person. And I would say 
that if the relief authorities have proof that 
someone has been offered a job and refused 
it, that person should be denied relief. But 
I object to the slander against Americans 
which charges them wholesale with not 
wanting to work when we have no way of 
knowing whether or not they would accept 
jobs. We do know that there are not jobs 
enough to go round, and, as long as we 
know that and are not in a position to offer 
jobs to those on relief, it seems to me that 
it is a slanderous thing to make the gen- 
eral charge that people prefer relief to 
work. 

John: My objection to the Roosevelt 
program is just the opposite to the one 
Charles makes. I think that his plans call 
for too much to be spent on relief. 

Mary: Then you would let people 
starve, would you, merely because they 
are unfortunate enough not to have 
jobs? 

John: No, I would not. And there 
are not many people in the country who 
would. But there are many well-in- 
formed persons who believe that relief 
money is being wastefully spent and 
that the actual needs of the people 
could be met with a far smaller expendi- 
ture. 

Mary: Why don’t you be specific and 
tell exactly how you think the relief 
plans of the administration should be 
changed? 

John: I will be glad to do that. In 
the first place, I would do away with 
work relief and would substitute direct 
relief. I would have the government 
give money or supplies to those who are 
out of work and destitute. But I would 
have it give up the attempt to make 
jobs for everyone. That is an expen- 
sive way of giving relief. 

Mary: But it gives those out of work 
something to do. It saves their pride. 
It keeps them from going down phys- 


and character. If this were 
just a temporary emergency, 
caused by something like a 
flood, I would say that the 
government should give di- 
rect relief. But when we 
have millions of our people 
out of work for years, then, 
I say, we must try to save 
them and not merely give 
them bread. 

John: But if the govern- 
ment were not spending so 
much money and were not 
dabbling around in all kinds 
of works projects, business- 
men would have more con- 
fidence. They would expand 
their plants and employ 
more people. After a while 
there would be no unem- 
ployment. 

Charles: That is merely 
a guess of yours, John, and 
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I have a feeling that you 
are guessing wrong. If we 
should stop work relief in 
the hope that private busi- 
ness would expand and do 
away with unemployment, and if then pri- 
vate business did not furnish the jobs in 
the way we expected, the country would be 
in a mess. 

John: Of course, that is merely a matter 
of opinion. I have given mine. Here is 
something else I would do. I would have 
the national government turn the work of 
administering relief over to the states and 
cities. The national government should 
make grants to the states and localities. It 
should give them the money if they need 
it, but the states. and cities should actually 
distribute the relief. Then there would be 
less inefficiency and less bureaucracy and 
less politics. 

Mary: How do you know there would? 
It seems to me that over a course of years 
it has been demonstrated that there is more 
politics and more graft and more ineffi- 
ciency in state and city governments than 
in the national government. If the na- 
tional government is obliged to put up the 
money it should take the responsibility of 
distributing it. 

John: Well, the federal government’s 
record in the administration of relief is 
certainly nothing to brag about. Then here 
is another thing I would change. I think 
that relief should be taken out of politics. 
It is a fact that those who have charge of 
work relief projects are nearly all chosen 
through political methods. The state and 
local managers of relief projects have to 
be Democrats. They must be recommended 
by Democratic local bosses. Even the 
foremen in the works projects are usually 
political appointees. The administration 
is building up a great political machine out 
of its relief organization. That, in my 
opinion, is a national disgrace. Before the 
campaign is over, this fact of patronage in 
relief is going to be brought before the 





FOG BOUND 


—Hutton in Philadelphia Inquirer 


THE STATES: “‘DON’T LET IT DOWN ON US!” 


—Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


American people and, in my opinion, it will 
stir them to anger. 

Mary: I deny your charge against the 
administration. Probably there have been 
politics and inefficiency in some cases. You 
will always find that. When any vast work 
must be organized and started quickly you 
will find some inefficiency and politics, 
whichever party is in power. But I be- 
lieve that Secretary Ickes, head of the 
Public Works Administration, and Harry 
Hopkins, head of the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration, have tried to keep the admin- 
istration of work relief clean. I think they 
have done as good a job of it as anyone else 
could do. Admitting that there have been 
errors, I feel sure that there would be just 
as many if the administration should be 
defeated on this issue and if the Republi- 
cans were to take charge of relief. 


Charles: [I have no hope that the Repub- 
licans would give adequate relief if they 
came into power. And I doubt also whether 
the Roosevelt administration will. We need 
a bigger program than either of the old 
parties will furnish. 

John: Well, anyway, we will hear a great 
deal more of this issue during the next few 
months, 








SOMETHING TO 
THINK ABOUT 














1. Who is head of the Democratic commit- 
tee in your state? The Republican commit- 
tee? Who are the heads of the political ma- 
chines of both parties in your city? 


2. Why is it difficult for a president or a 
governor to go against the wishes of those 
who run the political machine of his party in 
determining policies? 


3. What concessions have the Locarno pow- 
ers made to Germany in their peace proposal ? 
What dangers, if any, would Hitler run in re- 
jecting it? 


4. In what sense is the proposal a victory 
for French diplomacy? For British diplo- 
macy? For Italian diplomacy ? 


5. In what respect is the President’s relief 
program for next year a challenge to private 
business ? 


6. To what do you attribute the changes in 
family life that have taken place in this coun- 
try since the turn of the century? 


7. What is the importance of the new pact 
signed by Italy, Austria, and Hungary ? 


8. What are some of the main features of 
Azafia’s program ? 


7. What is your opinion of the Veterans of 
Future Wars? 


PRONUNCIATIONS: Joachim von Rib- 
bentrop (yo’ah-keem fon’ rib’ben-trop—o as 
in or), Pierre-Etienne Flandin (pee-air’ ay- 
tee-en’ flon-dan’—o as in on, a as in an), Ju- 
lius Goemboes (yool’yoos gum’bush—w as in 
burn), Kurt Schuschnigg (koort’ shoo’- 
shneek), Eleutherios Venizelos (ay-lay-oo- 
thay’ree-os vay-nee-zay’los), Azafia (ah-than’- 
ya). 
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The Game of Politics — from 
Precinct Head to National Boss 


(Concluded from page 1) 


the state governments, just as the Repub- 
lican party had control four years before. 
And on the third of next November the 
voters will decide whether to continue the 
Democratic party in power, allowing it to 
go ahead running the different branches 
of the government, giving government jobs 
to its members, doing largely as its leaders 
decide, or whether to give all these powers 
over government to the Republican party. 

Since one or the other of the parties 
will really control the national govern- 
ment, and since one of them will gain con- 
trol in each state, it makes a great deal of 
difference who runs the parties themselves. 
Who is to dominate the Democratic party? 
Who will have charge of its machinery? 
Who will its candidates be? And who will 
have charge of the Republican party? The 
American voters will not wait until No- 
vember to answer these questions. In No- 
vember they can decide only among the 
men already named by the parties. As a 
practical matter they can decide only be- 
tween Republicans and Democrats. There 
will be smaller parties, but in most places 
they will have no chance of winning. If 
both the Democratic and Republican parties 
in a state or congressional district or county 
should name inferior candidates, the voters 
will have no choice but to select an inferior 
set of officials. If both parties should 
allow themselves to be controlled by selfish 
bosses, the voters can choose in Novem- 
ber only between the bosses. 

It is important, then, that each party 
should be controlled by elements which 
seek to serve the public good. It is im- 
portant that each party put up its best 
men and adopt public-spirited programs. 
Contests for control within the parties are, 
therefore, more important in many cases 
than the contests between the parties them- 
selves. 

Now these vital contests for control of 
the parties, contests which will determine 
party candidates and leadership and _ pol- 
icies, are already being fought out. They 
will be coming along from now until late 
in the summer. These are the contests 
we will be reading about during the weeks 
immediately ahead. In many states and 
congressional districts there will be pri- 
maries, or elections within parties, to 
choose party leaders and to select 
delegates to the national conven- 
tions. In other states the leaders 
and delegates will be chosen by 
conventions, or conferences of 
party representatives, rather than 
by primaries. 


Local Organization 


During the next two months 
chief attention will be directed to- 
ward the nomination of national 
candidates. Then later in the sum- 
mer candidates for state and local 
offices will be nominated. For 
several months the work of getting 
hold of the party machinery in 
state and nation will be going on. 
It is desirable, therefore, that each 
citizen should become acquainted 
with the party organizations and 
the means whereby they are con- 
trolled. He should remember 
that when he studies a party or- 
ganization or machine, he is study- 
ing an organization into whose 
hands the government of his state 
or nation may be placed. 

One can see the beginnings of 
party organization in his own 
neighborhood. Each person lives 
in a voting precinct, a small region, 
ordinarily inhabited by a few hun- 
dred people who vote at the same 
place. In the rural districts the 
township is usually the voting unit 
or precinct. In the small town it 
may be the ward. In larger cities 
there are several precincts to each 
ward. A party has a leader or 


chairman in each precinct. He looks after 
the party’s interests. He knows every 
voter in the precinct; usually keeps a card 
index with a card for every voter. He 
knows the politics of each voter; knows 
the men and women 
whose votes can be con- 
trolled and those who 
cannot be managed. It 
is his job to see that 
candidates whom _ the 
party leaders (often 
“bosses’”’) like are nomi- 
nated by the party and 
then that they are 
elected. He persuades 
as many as possible to 
vote for the candidates 
whom he wishes to see 
nominated or elected. He 
sees that those who can 
be depended upon to 
“vote right” actually go 
to the polls in both pri- 
mary contests and gen- 
eral elections to cast 
their vote. 

Usually the precinct 
leader can control a large 
number of votes. He performs favors for 
quite a few voters. Some of them he has 
appointed to the police force, or to places 
on the street cleaning squad, and some- 
times he fills even better positions. Each 
person who receives a job or a favor will 
probably vote as the precinct leader wishes 
him to. Otherwise he may lose the job 
or the favor. Probably he can get his 
relatives and close friends to vote the 
same way. Hence, absolutely regardless 
of the issues at stake or the merits of the 
candidates, the precinct chairman can con- 
trol many votes, usually several dozen. 
And in most cases this is large enough to 
swing a primary election. It is not an 
actual majority of all the members of the 
party in the precinct, but it is usually a 
majority of those who vote. Usually the 
ordinary good citizens, the ones who are 
interested in principles and in securing 
competent officials, are interested only 
weakly. They do not vote at the primaries. 
Citizens to whom politics means jobs and 
favors do vote, and they vote as the pro- 
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The Republican National Convention of 1928. There has been no impor- 
tant change in the method of holding political conventions in many years. 





fessional party leaders tell them to. That 
is why the party leaders or “‘bosses” usually 
have little trouble in controlling party 
machinery and in naming their candidates— 
why they usually exert very great influence 
over our local, state, and national govern- 
ments. 


Politics Higher Up 


Over the precinct ‘chairman or commit- 
teeman is the ward chairman in the cities 
and the county chairman in the rural dis- 
He may be elected in a primary 


tricts. 





—Leslie’s Weekly (Culver Service) 


SIXTY-FOUR YEARS AGO 
The Democratic National Convention of 1872. 


election held by his party, or he may be 
appointed by the state central committee 
of his party. It is he who appoints the 
precinct chairmen and he gives them orders; 
tells them what candidates to “put over.” 
Like the precinct leaders he has many 
offices and jobs at his disposal; more im- 
portant ones than the precinct leadei 
gives out. In this way he controls votes. 
Over the ward leader is the city leader, 
and over the county chairman is the state 
committee of the party. The state com- 
mittee is differently made up in the differ- 
ent states. Frequently it has a member 
from each county—probably the county 
chairman. At the head of the state com- 
mittee is a state chairman, frequently a 
United States senator, who hands out im- 
portant jobs and offices, and who is prob- 
ably the most important figure in the party 
within his state. 

The state committee controls party 
policies in the state, and the most power- 
ful figures in it, especially the chairman, 
have great influence. The committee 
raises money for the conduct of 
campaigns, largely from corpora- 
tions which are anxious to pre- 
vent unfriendly legislation and 
from other special interests and 
from candidates. Part of the 
money, of course, is contributed 
by citizens who have no axes to 
grind but who believe in the 
party’s policies. The committee 
distributes campaign money 
among the ward, county, and pre- 
cinct leaders, who are to spend it 
in the party’s interest, arranges 
for speakers and advertising and 
so on. The state committees are 
also in touch with the national 
party leaders, receive money from 
the national committee, and work 
for the national candidates. The 
state committee also sets the dates 
for primary elections in the party 
for the nomination of candidates. 
In states where nominations are 
made by conventions instead of 
primaries, it sets the dates of the 
conventions. 


The National Campaigns 


We have been speaking thus 
far of the state and local political 
machines. We now come to the 
national organization of a party. 
Each four years there is a national 
convention, which is a sort of na- 
tional legislative body for the 
party. It decides on the program 
of the party, pledges candidates 
to work for certain measures, and 
nominates candidates. 


The Republican convention will be held 
at Cleveland and will begin June 9. The 
Democratic convention will meet in Phila- 
delphia on June 23. These conventions 
last but a few days. So while they serve 
as the parties’ legislative bodies and de- 
clare general policies, they do not manage 
campaigns. The party needs not only a 
legislative assembly, but an executive, and 
the executive, which is permanent and 
which manages the party’s business, con- 
sists of a national committee. In the Re- 
publican party, the national committee is 
made up of one member 
or committeeman from 
each state and territory 
In the Democratic party, 
each state and territory 
sends two members, a 
man and a woman. Dur- 
ing the closing hours of a 
national convention, the 
delegation from each 
state and territory gets 
together and decides who 
shall represent it on the 
national committee. 
After recommendations 
are made by all the dif- 
ferent states, the conven- 
tion itself formally elects 
the members. But it 
always carries out the 
wishes of the state del- 
egations. As soon as 
the members of a na- 
tional committee are se- 
lected, the committee gets together and 
chooses a chairman. In practice, it always 
chooses a man who is recommended by the 
candidate whom the party convention has 
just nominated for the presidency, generally 
a friend of the candidate. 

The national committees which are now 
in charge of the affairs of the two parties 
were elected by the conventions in 1932. 
The Democratic chairman who was selected 
at that time was James A. Farley of New 
York, a friend of Mr. Roosevelt. Mr. 
Farley is still the chairman and as such is 
the dominating figure in the Democratic 
political machine. The Republican chair- 
man has been changed since the campaign 
of 1932. The present chairman is Henry 
P. Fletcher of Pennsylvania. The present 
committees are looking after party affairs 
now, and they will make arrangements for 
the conventions. Then the conventions 
which meet next June will select the new 
committees, and the national committees 
as then selected will manage the 1936 cam- 
paigns. 

Power of Politicians 


Earlier in the article we said that the 
parties existed for the purpose of electing 
officials and of controlling governments, 
national, state, and local. The question may 
be asked, however, as to the extent to which 
parties dominate, once they are placed in 
power. Can a president or a governor 
arise above his party and carry on a program 
which he thinks is in the public interest, 
whether the leaders of the party approve it 
or not? Or is he practically bound to go 
along with the men who control the party 
organization? The answer is that a strong 
official, whether he is a president or a gov- 
ernor or the holder of any other high 
office, can be independent of his party, if 
he is strong enough, if he has a sufficient 
hold upon the support of people generally. 
A great president does that sometimes. 
Every president and every governor have 
moments of independence. But it is a very 
hard thing for a president or a governor 
or any other official to get too far away 
from his party. Those in charge of the 
party organization in nation, state, county, 
and precinct control, in the aggregate, mil- 
lions of votes. 

The only way the country can be as- 
sured of having officials who will be think- 
ing all the time of the general good rather 
than the interests of parties is for ordinary 
citizens to take a greater interest in poli- 
tics, to vote at primaries, and to line up 
the masses of voters in their districts for 
clean politics and good government as ef- 
fectively, or more effectively, than the 
bosses line masses of voters up for jobs 
and favors. 





